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ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  WORK 

Owner  of  a  famous  book  mart  housing  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  Lincoln,  Civil  War  and  other  hooks  and  manuscripts,  intimate 
friend  of  and  collaborator  with  authors  in  the  Lincoln  field,  and  him- 
self a  writer  of  distinction  in  the  same  areas,  Ralph  G.  Newman  tells 
of  his  unique  calling  in  the  address  here  reproduced. 

The  Newman  shop  at  18  East  Chestnut  Street  in  Chicago  is  a  sort 
of  Mecca  for  authors,  historians,  collectors,  and  visitors  of  the  brows- 
ing variety  who  find  in  his  vast  collec- 
tions the  answer  to  their  historical  and 
literary  quests. 

Newman's  shop  was  once  featured  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  "the  book 
shop  that  everybody  runs"— a  club  of 
customers  as  jealous  of  its  contents  as 
though  they  owned  it.  An  authority  on 
the  Civil  War,  Newman  knows  its  bat- 
tlegrounds  like  a  book,  has  written 
voluminously  on  the  war's  varied  phases. 
Asked  once  concerning  his  whereabouts, 
his  wife  answered.  "().  1  lost  him  in 
the  Civil  War.  you  know." 

Mr.  Newman  was  an  originator  and  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Civil  War  Round  Table,  and  yearly  accompanies  the  historically 

minded  on  excursions  to  the  battle  scene-  of  90  years  ago.  He  has  col- 
laborated  in  authorship  with  Carl  Sandburg,  Lloyd  Lewis.  Emanuel 
licit/.,  and  other  eminent  Lincoln  writer.  In  1947  he  was  among  the 
distinguished  Lincoln  scholars  presented  at  the  public  opening  of  the 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  As  a  sideline,  he  is  a  co-owner  of  the  concessions 
at  New  Salem  State  Park,  where  a  branch  of  his  Chicago  book  shop 
is  maintained. 


THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  INDUSTRY 

By  Ralph   G.   Newman 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  borrowing  from  a  very  good  friend  of  minef,  who 
in  speaking  to  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  not  long  ago,  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  the  announcement,  "If  there  are  any  of  you  here  who  can't  hear  me  but 
still  desire  to  do  so,  please  speak  up,  for  I  am  reminded  that  others  besides 
old  soldiers  are  apt  to  fade  away." 

Seriously,  I  don't  know  how  much  of  a  message  I  have  to  bring  you  tonight. 
I'm  comforted,  however,  to  note  that  this  is  the  14th  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion. So  if  I  fall  flat  on  my  face,  I'll  only  have  reduced  your  percentage  by  8 
per  cent. 

I  hesitate  to  use  this  phrase,  but  I  have  been  a  card  carrying  member  of 
this  organization  for  several  years.  I  realize  that  is  a  dangerous  statement  to 
make  in  Wisconsin !  I  am  also  rather  amazed — and  wondering  whether  it's  dan- 
gerous— to  discover  so  many  recognizable  Democrats  here  at  this  meeting.  I  can 
only  conclude,  either  that  you've  converted  them,  or  else  we've  been  wrong 
about  Mr.  Lincoln. 

But,  coming  to  the  occasion  of  our  gathering  together  tonight,  I  feel,  after 
selling  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  twenty-one 
years,  that  February  12  is  not  only  Mr.  Lincoln's  birthday  but  my  own.  For 
just  twenty-one  years  ago  today  I  founded  a  small  book  shop  in  Chicago  with 
$500  worth  of  borrowed  capital — which,  incidentally,  I  have  since  repaid.  Per- 
haps luck  was  on  my  side.  Maybe  I  had  a  very  brilliant  though  accidental  idea. 
But  I  suspect  that  whatever  success  I  have  achieved  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  happened  to  choose  a  good  partner — a  man  who  was  102  years  my  senior, 
a  former  Kentuckian,  named  Lincoln.  In  a  sense,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  are  meeting  here  in  a  church.  Perhaps  it  should  be  a  tent,  a  revival  setting. 
But  let  me  advise  you  that,  though  in  a  way  I  shall  be  confessing,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  repenting. 

At  first,  when  I  agreed  to  come  up  here  and  speak  upon  Louis  Bridgman's 
invitation,  I  thought  it  would  be  very  easy.  But  I  didn't  expect  to  see  so  many 
people  who  know  me.  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  talk  and  not  be  embarrassed 
by  facts.  But  with  Jerry  Slechta,  Allen  Oakey,  Norman  FitzGerald,  Dr.  Arthur 
Hansen,  Herbert  Kellar,  Clifford  Lord  and  others  present  who  know  me  so  well, 
my  style  may  be  a  little  hampered.  I  will  have,  in  some  reasonable  facsimile, 
to  be  accurate. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  a  business  that  I  choose 
to  call  the  Lincoln  industry.  Years  ago,  when  Carl  Sandburg  used  to  travel 
around  the  country,  he  would  occasionally  strike  up  a  conversation  in  the  smoker 
of  his  train  with  other  travelers.  Some  man  would  announce,  "I'm  with  a  steel 
company."  Then  they'd  ask  Carl  what  business  he  was  in.  He'd  have  to  say 
he  was  an  author.  But  it  was  pretty  hard  to  explain  being  an  author — no  one 
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would  believe  he  could  make  a  living  at  it.  So  Carl  finally  invented  an  industry 

with  which  to  associate  himself,  and  named  himself  president  of  a  fantastic  or- 
ganization— the  National  Association  of  Paw  Paw  Growers.  It  simplified  matters 
for  him.  When  someone  asked  (this  was  before  television).  "What's  your  line?" 
Carl  would  reply  that  he  was  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Paw 
Paw  Growers.  It  made  sense  to  his  listeners,  and  they  nodded.  "He  is  one  of 
us."  When  I  was  coming  up  from  Chicago  today  on  the  Northwestern,  I  not  to 
talking  with  some  men  in  the  club  car,  and  they  introduced  themselves.  One 
was  in  the  textile  business,  and  the  other  sold  drilling  machinery.  They  asked. 
"What's  your  line?"  and  I  said,  "I'm  in  the  Lincoln  industry. "  They  both  nodded, 
solemnly.  1  was  accepted.  I'm  sure  they  figured   I  sold  automobiles. 

Hut  this  Lincoln  industry  is  quite  an  imposing  one.  There  are  23  counties 
in  these  United  States  named  after  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  province  in  Canada 
named  after  him.  There  are  innumerable  cities  named  for  Lincoln,  beginning 
with  that  little  town  in  Illinois  which  was  christened  in  his  name  in  1853.  There 
are  more  than  5,000  firms  in  the  United  States  that  take  their  name  from  Lincoln. 
including  three  I  noticed  in  the  Madison  telephone  directory.  So  this  is  a  pretty 
important  industry.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  a  lobbying  representative  in 
Washington,  but  with  George  A.  Dondero,  a  Republican  and  a  Lincoln  collector, 
and  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat  and  Lincoln  collector.  I  think  we  are  all  well 
handled  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Many  of  us  make  our  living  simply  because 
a  man  named  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  this  land  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
of  us  are  custodians  of  Lincoln  books  and  manuscripts  in  libraries,  or  we  might 
be  the  custodians  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  remains  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  I  suppose 
to  some  slight  extent — maybe  not  so  slight — Cliff  Lord  is  a  contributing  member 
to  the  Lincoln  industry,  and  your  dues  in  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin will  be  payable  almost   immediately. 

We  all  feel  we  have  a  debt  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  1  don't  think  any  of  the  people 
who  use  the  Lincoln  name  in  business  abuse  it.  Oh.  probably  there  are  a  few 
who  aren't  too  aware  of  it.  and  in  accepting  the  name  they  forget  the  meaning 
of  it.  But  this  is  a  rather  personal  story.  I  was  asked  to  tell  you  about  my  con- 
tribution to.  or  place  in.  the  Lincoln  industry. 

I  think  it  may  be  very  appropriate  that  I  tell  my  story  here  in  Madison, 
for  it  was  exactly  ten  years  ago  that  I  came  up  here  to  buy  the  collection  of  a 
very  great  Lincoln  scholar.  George  P.  Hambrecht.  The  unhappy  circumstances  of 
hi>  death  made  it  possible  for  me  to  buy  his  books,  and  1  was  honored  to  handle 
his  collection.  We  placed  most  of  the  treasures  of  thai  collection  in  institutions 
and  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  appreciated  them. 

To  show  you  what  a  wonderful  association  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  me,  twenty- 
one  years  to  the  day  after  I  started  my  business  on  borrowed  capital,  I  bought 
and  sold,  in  the  Parkei-Bernel  Galleries  in  New  York,  nearly  >  2  00 .000  worth 
of  Lincoln  manuscripts  in  one  day.  Nol  that  1  hadn't  had  my  struggles  in  that 
double-decade  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  major  portion  of  the  Oliver  Barrett 
collection  wasn't  as  hard  as  selling  one  book  for  $5  in  February  of  l"^' 


I  don't  flatter  myself  that  my  personal  charm  or  selling  ability  or  historical 
knowledge  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  it  all.  He  sold  himself.  I 
was  merely  the  custodian. 

We  all  accumulate,  in  the  course  of  our  collecting,  some  wonderful  objects. 
They  may  be  books,  they  may  be  manuscripts  written  by  Lincoln,  they  may  be 
mementoes — things  that  were  his  personal  possessions — and  we  treasure  them. 
But  really,  objects  aren't  the  important  things  you  collect  in  the  Lincoln  field. 
They  are  important,  of  course.  They  represent  not  only  your  joy  in  collecting 
but  your  deep  interest  in  the  man  himself.  But  the  most  important  thing  you 
collect  when  you  follow  the  Lincoln  trail  is  friends.  The  most  fabulous  collection 
of  friends  has  been  assembled  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  no  other  field  of  collecting  is  there  the  kinship  and  camaraderie  that 
exists  among  the  Lincoln  fellowship,  whether  it  is  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of 
Wisconsin,  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  Southern  California,  or  the  Civil  War  Round 
Tables  of  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  cities.  A  man  who  collects  Lincoln, 
who  is  interested  in  Lincoln,  is  never  lonely.  I  have  traveled  across  the  country 
many  times.  I  have  stopped  in  many  cities  that  were  strange  to  me.  But  within 
a  few  minutes  of  my  arrival  I  would  call  some  Lincoln  devotee,  or  some  book 
shop,  or  the  local  library.  And  within  a  matter  of  minutes  one  of  my  friends 
in  Lincoln  would  be  at  the  railroad  station,  or  at  my  hotel,  and  within  an  hour 
or  so  we  had  an  exciting  session  of  Lincoln  enthusiasm  going.  I  don't  think  the 
collectors  of  books  about  any  other  figure  in  American  history  or  any  other 
subject  in  American  history  know  each  other  so  well  or  hold  each  other  in  as 
high  a  degree  of  esteem  and  affection  as  do  those  in  the  Lincoln  field.  You  all 
realize  and  appreciate  the  existence  of  these  amazing  friendships. 

When  I  think  back  over  the  twenty-one  years  that  I  have  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  must  admit  to  some  material  gain.  We've  done  fairly  well 
in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop.  We've  been  an  obviously  commercial  or- 
ganization. I  buy  and  sell  Lincoln  books  and  manuscripts  and  books  about  the 
Civil  War,  and  I  buy  and  sell  them  for  profit.  That  is  perfectly  understandable, 
for  the  people  who  deal  with  me,  whether  they  are  in  the  insurance  business,  or 
real  estate,  or  anything  else,  both  buy  and  sell  their  particular  products  for 
profit.  They  expect  from  me  what  I  expect  from  them — an  honest  dollar's  worth. 
My  business  has  been  good  for  me.  But  these  friendships  are  things  you  could 
never  possibly  buy.  The  wonderful  people — the  richness  they  have  contributed 
to  my  life!  I  feel  so  very  fortunate,  for  if  /  didn't  own  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Book  Shop,  I'd  spend  all  my  time  there  and  would  neglect  the  business  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in,  and  I'd  probably  make  a  very  poor  livelihood. 

We  have  violated  almost  every  conceivable  rule  of  business  in  operating  our 
institution.  It  is  now  institutions,  for  we  have  a  branch  at  Lincoln's  New  Salem. 
Illinois,  where  Lincoln  lived  and  worked  in  his  youth,  a  village  full  of  houses  in 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  slept  at  one  time  or  another,  so  many  that  I  am  not  curious 
to  know  whether  he  slept  there  or  not  but — how  well  did  he  rest?  We  have 
a  shop  in  New  Salem  State  Park  where  every  year  nearly  half  a  million  people 
pass  through  this  reconstructed  village.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  shop  than  we 
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have  in  Chicago.  In  Chicago  we  deal  with  the  more  advanced  collectors  who 
seek  Lincoln  manuscripts  and  rare  editions.  At  New  Salem  we  have  youngsters 
traveling  through  who  may  be  experiencing  their  first  encounter  with  the  greal 

man  from  Illinois  who  became  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  joy  to 
watch  their  eyes  glow  and  their  interest  awaken  in  this  perfectly  believable  story. 
For  when  you  see  New  Salem  and  the  places  where  Lincoln  actually  worked 
and  walked  and  talked  and  slept,  you  realize  that  he  did  exist.  It  is  a  thrilling 
sighl  ! 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  Indian  Ambassador  through  New  Salem 
last  July  and  it  is  really  amazing  how  someone  from  afar  can  point  out  things 
that  we  neglect  to  notice.  The  Ambassador  told  me  that  New  Salem  was  the 
most  thrilling  place  that  he  had  seen  in  the  United  States.  He  had  heard  about 
our  pioneer  civilization  and  culture,  but  he  could  never  perfectly  visualize  it. 
Here  at  New  Salem  he  saw  a  village  as  it  existed  in  1S30.  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  realize  that  we  had  made  all  this  progress  in  only  120  years.  For  you  see. 
the  major  part  of  India  has  not  yet  reached  the  civilization  of  New  Salem.  The 
Ambassador  wanted  to  know  why  New  Salem  was  founded,  and  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  ghost  towns  of  the  west,  this  village  was  not  Parted 
by  fortune  hunters,  people  who  were  seeking  gold  or  silver,  but  by  people  who 
were  hunting  for  homes,  and  that  the  only  reason  the  village  "winked  out"  was 
that  those  bare  necessities,  primarily  water  power  and  good  roads,  weren't  avail- 
able. I  was  proud  and  happy  that  we  had  preserved  this  segment  of  our  pioneer 
development. 

I  started  to  tell  you  a  moment  ago — in  our  shop  we  felt  we  could  violate 
all  the  rules  of  business.  Unlike  the  eUler  Marshall  Field  when  he  founded  his 
big  mercantile  empire,  we  don't  think  that  the  customer  is  always  right.  We 
felt  that  when  you  come  to  a  specialist  you  shouldn't  tell  him  what  to  do.  he 
should  tell  you.  You  don't  tell  your  surgeon  how  to  remove  your  appendix,  in 
our  conceited  way  we  feel  we  know  more  about  the  collecting  of  Lincolniana  not 
the  knowledge  of  Lincoln,  but  the  collecting  of  Lincoln  than  you  do.  And 
if  you  put  yourself  at  our  mercy,  we'll  treat  you  a  little  kinder  than  when  you 
dictate  to  us  how  you  want  to  play  this  game.  For  we  feel  that  we  can  read  the 
notes,  while  you  try  to  play  by  ear.  I  have  discovered  an  amazing  thing  suc- 
cessful people  and  men  of  means  like  to  find  one  place  where  they  can  be  bull- 
dozed in  a  kindly  way,  where  the  fact  that  they  have  money  won't  be  held 
againsl  them.  Those  of  you  who  are  customers  of  our  book  shop  need  no  further 
elaboration  of  that  theme.  We  have  told  you  this  many  time-. 

It  i-  true  we  are  specialists.  We  make  you  happy  in  our  -hop.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  good  time  then'.  Hut  we  expect  you  to  listen  to  us.  We  helped 
to  build  up  this  industry,  we've  set  down  some  of  the  rules,  and  we  think  you'll 
enjoy  playing  the  game  our  way.  We've  even  learned  to  put  our  customers 
to  work.  Some  of  our  senior  customers  are  "vice  presidents"  of  our  institution. 
I  can  remember  most  vividly,  just  about  this  time  seven  years  ago,  when  the 
-Imp  was  moved  from  Michigan  Avenue  in  downtown  Chicago  to  our  own  build- 
in"   on    Chestnut    Street,    seeing    one   of   our   "vice   presidents''    working    on    the 
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street,  shoveling  snow  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  delivery  trucks.  In  his 
spare  time  he  tried  to  make  a  living  as  a  doctor  in  Milwaukee.  But  that  day 
Arthur  C.  Hansen  was  working  for  us,  for  nothing,  shoveling  snow.  And  he 
had  a  good  time.  I've  seen  one  of  the  top  executives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
sweep  the  floor  in  our  shop  on  a  Saturday  morning.  He's  done  that  every  Saturday 
morning  for  sixteen  years. 

There's  a  wonderful  secret  about  this.  For  example,  Norman  FitzGerald 
will  come  in,  and  I'll  "stick"  him  for  something,  maybe  charge  him  $20  for  a 
book  that  he  thinks  is  worth  $10.  He  isn't  too  unhappy  about  it,  but  he  can't 
be  very  delighted.  There  is  only  one  way  for  Norman  to  make  himself  feel 
better.  The  next  time  he  comes  into  the  shop  and  another  customer  is  there,  he'll 
talk  that  man  into  buying  the  same  book  for  $20.  The  market  price  has  been 
established — and  who  can  tell,  the  book  may  be  worth  it ! 

It's  a  thrilling  story.  Dr.  Stewart  W.  McClelland,  then  president  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University,  once  came  to  Chicago  and  for  four  days  sought  to 
interview  three  very  important  executives.  Like  all  college  presidents,  and 
particularly  as  president  of  a  small  and  struggling  college,  he  wanted  to  talk 
with  these  men  and  perhaps  get  some  help  for  his  school,  and  a  very  deserving 
institution  it  is.  On  the  third  day  he  came  into  the  shop,  sat  down  and  said, 
"Ralph,  I've  quit.  I  can't  catch  these  men  in,  I  can't  get  appointments  with  any 
of  them.  I'm  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  here,  and  go  back  to  Ten- 
nessee." While  he  was  relaxing  there,  all  three  of  the  men  he  had  been  seeking 
came  in,  and  he  was  able  to  talk  with  them.  He  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Kincaid,  have  learned  their  lesson.  They  now  sit  in  our  shop  and  wait  for 
things  to  happen — and  they  do  happen ! 

You  can  walk  with  the  mighty  and  greet  them  on  your  own  level  when 
you  follow  the  Lincoln  path.  Carl  Sandburg,  Alfred  Whital  Stern,  Allan  Nevins, 
Carl  W.  Schaefer,  Newton  C.  Farr  and  many  others  meet  on  the  Lincoln  trail, 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  accomplishments  as  much  as  of  their  interest  in  and 
affection  for  the  great  theme.  Alfred  Whital  Stern  is  a  wealthy  Chicago  indus- 
trialist who  has  given  a  Lincoln  collection  worth  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Here  is  a  man  who  doesn't  feel  that  the 
Government  takes  too  much  from  him  each  year — he  doesn't  think  taxes  are 
enough,  and  so  he  gives  the  Government  a  great  collection,  plus  provisions  for 
funds  with  which  to  increase  the  collection,  and  he  has  willed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  sum  in  perpetuity,  with  which  to  maintain  the 
Lincoln  collection  which  he  presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  our  shop  in  one  evening  you're  apt  to  find  Mr.  Sandburg  and  Mr.  Stern 
and  Ted  Borucki,  a  Chicago  streetcar  conductor  who  has  spent  a  dollar  a 
month  with  us  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  They  are  talking  about  Lincoln. 
They  meet  in  perfect  equality.  For  each,  in  his  own  way,  is  doing  all  that  he 
can  in  the  Lincoln  field.  Mr.  Sandburg  with  his  mystic,  poetic  understanding; 
Mr.  Stern  with  his  admiration  and  his  fortune — Mr.  Borucki  with  his  humble 
worship.  They  respect  each  other.  They  are  social  equals  as  far  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  concerned,  and  they  have  a  wonderful  time  together. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  .Mr.  Sandburg  has  presented  some  rather  special 
problems.  We  hold  his  mail  for  him  when  he  is  in  Chicago,  accept  his  telephone 
calls,  try  to  protect  him  from  the  lion  seekers  who  do  not  respect  bis  time 
or  his  years.  He  is  quite  apt  to  wander  in,  unannounced,  after  a  grueling  after- 
noon with  newspapermen,  radio  technicians,  television  programmers,  and  say, 
"Oh  Ralph,  I'm  so  tired  of  people  and  places.  Can't  the  jjirls  make  us  a  cuppa 
coffee  and  we'll  send  out  for  sandwiches?"  Then  the  girls  scurry  around,  clear 
the  desks  in  the  work  room,  make  the  coffee  and  get  in  food  from  a  nearby 
restaurant,  and  Carl  relaxes,  eating  from  a  paper  plate,  and  remarks.  -Here  I 
can  holler  all  I  want  to."  While  he  was  working  on  Lincoln  Collector,  his  tribute 
to  the  great  collector  Oliver  Barrett,  we  gave  him  a  key  to  the  shop,  and  he 
and  his  typist  worked  into  rosy  dawns  on  the  manuscript  for  that  book.  A  police- 
man in  the  neighborhood  told  me  that  he  dropped  in  one  Sunday  morning  at  4 
o'clock  to  find  them  arguing  about  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Another  time,  we  whipped 
up  a  party  for  him — it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  Remembrana 
Rock,  and  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  shop  waiting  to  honor  him. 
went  into  my  private  office  and  closed  the  door,  and  took  a  nap,  coming  out 
refreshed  after  half  an  hour,  to  greet  all  his  admirers  with  the  special,  inimitable 
Sandburg  charm  and  camaraderie.  Without  that  nap  he  could  not  have  managed 
that  casual  graciousness. 

As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  when  we  set  up  this  shop  we  decided  to  dispense 
with  all  the  ordinary  accepted  accoutrements  of  a  business  establishment.  We 
have  no  counter  heaped  with  books  for  sale:  we  have  no  cash  register.  We  do 
have  a  kitchen,  we  do  have  a  bar  where  certain  liquids  are  dispensed — Coca  Cola 
and  ginger  ale  and  other  non-stimulating  beverages,  and  we  have  made  excep- 
tions to  that  rule  too.  We  even  have  a  shower.  We  found  that  many  of  our 
customers  going  to  California  from  New  York-~or  vice  versa— would  come  in. 
check  into  a  hotel  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  out  again  at  night.  It  seemed 
foolish.  So  we  set  up  enough  accommodations  so  that  they  can  now  check  into 
our  place,  and  have  all  the  comforts  of  a  hotel.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
flattering  comments  ever  made  about  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop  was  ex- 
pressed by  Carl  Haverlin,  who  is  president  of  Broadcast  Music  Incorporated, 
and  occupies  a  position  of  power  and  respect  in  the  radio  world.  He  checked  in 
one  morning.  He  shaved  in  the  shop,  took  a  shower,  and  then  said.  "This  is 
the  only  book  shop  in  the  world  that  cleans  you  all  the  way." 

We  have  learned  one  important  thing,  and  that  is.  you  must  have  fun  when 
you  associate  with  books.  You've  all  bought  books  at  various  times,  in  shops  in 
Madison,  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  New  York,  and  your  own  communities.  How 
many  times  have  you  walked  into  a  book  shop  where  it  was  actually  inn  to  buy 
a  book?  You  have  met  booksellers  who  have  been  arrogant,  who  have  been 
indifferent.  When  I  created  my  shop  I  thought  I'd  try  to  correct  all  the  possible 
evils  that  I  had  found  inherent  in  other  business  establishments.  So  we  set 
out  to  create  a  place  that  was  sheer  fun.  one  which  could  be  a  refime  where  a 
business  man  could  escape  from  the  work  that  might  be  piling  up.  from  the 
secretary  who  was  annoying  him  with.  "Write  that  letter,  keep  that  appointment. 
do  this,  do  that."  I  believe  we  have  been  able  to  do  that  successfully.  We  have 
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a  refuge  for  a  man  who  wants  to  escape  the  20th  century.  He  can  go  back  to 
the  19th  century.  Those  were  troubled  times,  for  it  was  a  period  of  war.  But 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  that  war  is  safely  over,  and  that  most  of  the 
problems  of  those  unhappy  times  are  no  longer  with  us.  (I  haven't  checked  with 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  lately!) 

I  want  to  invite  you  all  to  visit  us  in  Chicago,  for  I  want  you  to  regard 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop  as  the  Chicago  office  of  every  one  who  is 
following  the  Lincoln  trail,  and  you  can  visit  us  without  expecting  to  buy  any- 
thing unless  you  want  to,  for  we  don't  sell  anything  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Book  Shop.  Our  customers  buy. 

One  of  the  things  I've  often  been  asked  is,  "Why  are  we  so  interested  in 
Lincoln  more  than  any  other  American  figure — Jefferson,  Washington,  Franklin?" 
Then  again,  "Why  this  tremendous  interest  in  the  Civil  War  rather  than  any 
other  war?" 

I'll  take  the  last  question  first.  The  American  Civil  War  occupies  a  rather 
unique  place  in  our  history.  Almost  the  exact  amount  of  time  has  elapsed  from 
the  Civil  War  to  date  as  had  elapsed  from  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  until  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  It  occupies  that  narrow  neck 
in  the  hourglass  of  our  history — the  middle  point.  It  is  one  of  the  few  wars  that 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  fought.  How  many  wars  actually 
accomplished  the  noble  purpose  advertised  as  their  reason  for  being  waged? 
That  war  of  1916,  '17  and  '18  to  save  democracy  didn't  really  save  democracy, 
did  it?  And  many  of  us  have  serious  doubts  about  the  war  from  1941  to  '45. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fighting  a  war  to  save  the  Lnion  of  States,  and  he  ac- 
complished just  that,  without  equivocation.  The  Civil  War  saved  the  Union. 
The  cost  was  high.  The  bloodshed  was  terrible.  The  war  cost  more  in  lives 
than  all  our  wars  combined,  but  it  did  do  what  it  set  out  to  do.  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  said  it  was  a  war  to  prohibit  slavery.  That  issue  was  a  by-product.  It 
was  a  war  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  Civil  War  is  also  the  only  war  in  which  this  country  was  involved 
which  we  can  perfectly  understand.  All  the  others  except  the  Revolution — and 
that  was  fought  in  a  comparatively  small  area — were  waged  away  from  our 
shores,  and  though  they  were  costly  and  the  sacrifice  to  the  immediate  families 
was  very  dear,  the  country  was  not  invaded.  Those  wars  were  fought  in  foreign 
places  and  they  were  pretty  remote.  But  every  day  some  of  us  pass  the  sites 
on  which  American  Civil  War  battles  occurred.  It  may  be  on  the  turnpike  as 
we  go  east  past  Gettysburg ;  it  may  be  on  the  way  south  through  Shiloh.  The 
war  becomes  visual,  real  to  us.  And  we  contributed  fighters  to  both  sides,  we 
didn't  share  this  war  with  anyone.  It  is  all  ours.  If  you  wanted  to  study  World 
War  II  exhaustively,  and  conceivably  all  the  records  of  both  sides  were  avail- 
able to  you  (they  wouldn't  be  in  this  case,  for  the  Japanese  records  were  de- 
stroyed), still  you  would  be  handicapped,  for  you  couldn't  read  Japanese.  But 
all  the  records  of  the  Civil  War  are  written  in  your  own  language,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  pooled  in  one  place,  the  National  Archives.  You  can  read  both 
sides.  You  can  play  the  chess  game  of  being  a  military  commander.  You  adults 


who  want  to  go  hack  to  childhood  and  play  with  tin  soldier-  can  do  SO.  You 
can  sec  what  was  in  Robert  E.  Lee's  mind  on  the  .*0th  of  June,  on  the  eve  of 
Gettysburg;  read  the  report  of  General  Meade  whose  job  it  was  to  oppose  him 

anticipate    the   moves,   second   guess   the   great    military    minds   of   the   period. 

In  studying  this  war.  we're  studying  what  was  either  the  last  of  the  old 
fashioned  wars  or  the  first  of  the  modern  wars.  It  is  the  first  war  in  all  history, 
perhaps,  where  the  modern  technique  of  the  high  command  was  used,  evolved 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  the  course  of  four  years  really  learned  something 
about  military  Strategy  in  its  overall  sense.  It  remained  for  the  ureal  I Jrit ish 
experts  on  war  to  point  out  what  should  have  been  a  .self-evident  fact.  General 
Ballard,  of  the  British  Army,  came  over  here  and  did  a  special  treatise  on  the 
Civil  War  battles  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  General  Staff,  in  which  he 
pointed   out    what    a   superb   wartime   commander    Lincoln    was. 

But  Lincoln  himself,  we  realize,  was  the  main  character  in  this  tremendous 
drama.  General  Washington  was  the  central  figure  in  an  equally  exciting  moment 
of  our  history,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference.  We  all  agree  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  great  military  leader  and  President.  We  all  have  tremendous 
respect  for  him.  But  I  think  that  in  all  our  minds  he  i>  a  great,  pure,  noble 
figure  on  a  pedestal.  We  look  up  to  him,  and  are  more  than  a  little  in  awe  of 
him.  But  if  Lincoln  were  to  walk  into  this  room  tonight  we  would  be  not  only 
impressed  but  delighted,  and  perfectly  at  ease.  We  would  feel  that  an  old 
friend,  though  a  much  wiser  man  than  any  of  us.  had  joined  us.  All  of  us  who 
are  troubled  by  some  minor  or  major  personal  problem  would  feel  instinctively 
that  here  was  a  man  who  would  understand  that  problem.  We  would  feel  toward 
him  that  same  affection  and  esteem  that  we  give  a  beloved  father  or  uncle. 
The  Father  Abraham  legend  had  its  basis  in  Lincoln's  personality,  and  we  would 
feel  the  same  way  toward  him  as  did  the  people  of  his  own  time.  His  utterances 
in  life  are  perfectly  understandable  to  us  in  our  present  day.  He  didn't  speak 
to  his  time  and  generation — he  spoke  to  all  of  us  in  all  future  generations. 

I  think  the  question  most  often  asked  of  anyone  who  has  been  casually 
exposed  to  the  Lincoln  theme  is.  'What  would  Lincoln  say  today?  How  would 
he  advise  us  in  our  crises?''  In  one  of  the  papers  tonight  I  am  quoted  as  saying 
that  irresponsible  politicians  could  learn  from  Lincoln's  words.  He  never  said 
anything  purely  for  its  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  always  addressed  himself 
to   the   issue,   he  didn't    attack   persons.    He   was   always   constructive. 

Let's  imagine  that  he  were  to  walk  into  this  room  tonight,  and  we  had 
among  US  a  group  of  young  men,  as  well  we  might  have,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Korea.  Here  is  what  he  might  have  said,  for  they  are  words  that  were 
spoken  to  another  group  of  young  soldiers  returning  from  another  war.  and  his 
remarks  are  timeless.   He  could  say  equally  well   to  our  boys  here  tonight: 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  -ee  your  families  and  friends.  For  the 
service  you  have  done  in  this  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  I  present 
you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  for  the  country.  I  almost  always  feel  in- 
clined, when  I  happen  to  say  anything  to  soldier-,  to  impress  upon  them  in  a 
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few  brief  remarks  the  importance  of  success  in  this  contest.  It  is  not  merely 
for  today  but  for  all  time  to  come  that  we  should  perpetuate  for  our  children's 
children  this  great  and  free  government,  which  we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives. 
I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen 
temporarily  to  occupy  this  big  White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any 
one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  in 
order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have  through  this  free  government  which  we 
have  enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise  and 
intelligence;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  aspirations.  It  is  for  this  the  struggle  should  be  maintained, 
that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthright — not  only  for  one,  but  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  nation  is  worth  fighting  for,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. "t 

Then  suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  for  some  guidance  for  all  of  us.  He  might, 
as  President  Eisenhower  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  deliver  a  very  brief  State  of  the 
Union  address  in  which  he  would  discuss  what  he  thought  were  the  major  prob- 
lems that  confront  this  troubled  world.  Xow,  remember,  everything  quoted 
here  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Lincoln  between  1858  and  1864.  Every  sentence  ap- 
plies to  our  present  time,  to  the  cold  war,  to  the  conflict  between  Communism 
and   free  government.  Mr.  Linccln  might   say  : 

"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty,  and  the 
American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.  We  all  declare  for  liberty, 
but  in  using  the  same  word  we  do  not  all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some  the 
word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  the 
product  of  his  labor;  while  with  others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some 
men  to  do  as  they  please  with  other  men.  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor. 
Here  are  two,  not  only  different,  but  incompatible  things,  called  by  the  same 
name — liberty.  And  it  follows  that  each  of  these  things  is,  by  the  respective 
parties,  called  by  two  different  and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. "J 

"The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which  the  sheep 
thanks  the  shepherd  as  a  liberator,  while  the  wolf  denounces  him  for  the  same 
act  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially  as  the  sheep  was  a  black  one.  Plainly 
the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  the  word  liberty : 
and  precisely  the  same  difference  prevails  today  among  us  human  creatures 
.  .  .  and  all  professing  to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the  processes  by  which 
thousands  are  daily  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  hailed  by  some 
as  the  advance  of  liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all 
liberty.  Recently,  as  it  seems,  the  people  .  .  .  have  been  doing  something  to 
define  liberty;  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  which  they  have  done,  the  wolf's 
dictionary,  has  been  repudiated."* 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and  independence?  It  is 
not  our   frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea  coasts,   the  guns   of   our  war 

f  Address  to  the  166th  Ohio  Regiment,  August  22,  1864. 
%  Address  at  a  Sanitary  Fair  in  Baltimore,  April  18,  1864. 
°   Ibid. 
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steamers,  or  the  strength  of  our  gallant   and  disciplined  army.  These  are  not 

our  reliance  against  a  resumption  of  tyranny  in  our  fair  land.  All  of  them  maj 
be  turned  against  our  liberties,  without  making  us  stronger  or  weaker  for  the 
struggle.  Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  our 
bosoms.  Our  defense  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty 
as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit,  and 
you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  around  your  own  doors.  Familiarize 
yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bondage,  and  you  are  preparing  your  own  limbs 
to  wear  them.  Accustomed  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  those  around  you.  you 
have  lost  the  genius  of  your  own  independence,  and  become  the  fit  subjects  of 
the  first  cunning  tyrant  who  rises.  And  let  me  tell  you,  all  these  things  are  pre- 
pared  for  you  with  the  logic  of  history."} 

"If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch  arguments,  that  time 
surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present,  men  should  utter  nothing  for  which 
they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible  through  time  and  in  eternity.  Fellow- 
citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administration 
will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Xo  personal  significance,  or  insig- 
nificance, can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass 
will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  .  .  .  We  shall 
nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Others  may  succeed  :  this 
could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just— a  way  which,  if 
followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless. "t 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us.  to  the 
end,  dare  to  do  our  dutv  as  we  understand  it. ":: 


%  Speech  .it  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  September  II.  L858. 

:    \ 1 1 1 1 1 1. 1 1  Message  to  Congress,  December  1.  1862. 

■    \(1(1k  -.-  .it  Cooper  Institute,  New  York.  Februarj  27.  I860 
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Benjamin   P.  Thomas,   Springfield,   111. 
William   H.   Townsend,   Lexington,   Ky. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

'Deceased) 

Thomas  N.  Burke,  Madison 
Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Burke,  Madison 
Charlotte  Calvert  Burns,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Robert  E.  Burns,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Thomas  Calvert  Burns,  Madison 
George  L.  Cashman,  Lincoln's  Tomb, 

Springfield,  111. 
William  A.  Chatterton,  Madison 
Mrs.  Alma  Cheesman,  Milwaukee 
William  A.  Clark,  West  Allis 
Mrs.  Georgia  M.  Corp,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Mrs.  Harold  R.  Corpron,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Jean  Landry  Cote,  Cadott 
Judge  George  R.  Currie,  Madison 
Judge  L.  L.  Darling,  Ft.  Atkinson 
Ruth  H.  Davis,  Madison 
Caroline  E.  DeBoos,  Madison 
Norbert  F.  Dettman,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
Maude  V.  Dickinson,  Madison 
Joseph  Dietrich,  Cadott 
Michael  A.  Dively,  Cleveland,  O. 
Merlie  Downend,  Osceloa 
David  Dugal,  Cadott 
Lawrence  Dugal,  Cadott 
James  R.  Durfee,  Madison 
Carl  W.  Eberbach,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
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Rev   Harry  T,  Ehlers,  Williamsburg,  Iowa 
J I  [erman  L.  Ekern,  Madison 
Ren  (;.  Elliott,  Madison 
George  Engebretson,  South  Wayne 
Mrs.  George  Engebretson,  South  Wayne 
Malcolm  E,  Erskine,  Racine 

I).  C.  F\  crest.  Wans, in 

I  lenry  L.  Ewbank,  Madison 

William  F.  Paulkes,  Madison 

Albert  Fiedler.  Milwaukee 

Clarence  C.  Fidler,  Milwaukee 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Finney,  Cassville 

Rev,  Gerald  E,  Fisher,  La  Crosse 

W,  Norman  FitzGerald  Jr..  Milwaukee 

"Alfred  T.   Flint,  Madison 

Bertha  Frautschi,  Madison 

Emil  J.  Frautschi,  Madison 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Frautschi,  Madison 

Paul  I'.  French,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Williaiii  D.  Frost,  Madison 

Mrs.  W.  I).  Frost,  Madison 

James  G.  Fuller,  Madison 

William  F    (•'link.  Fa  Crosse 

John  W.  Gellerman,  Lincoln's  New  Salem. 

Illinois 
Eloise  Gerry,  Madison 
George  M.  Gibson,  West  Des  Moines,  la. 
Margaret  Gleason,  Madison 
Emma  Goetz,  Cadott 
Fred  Goetz,  Cadott 
Mrs.  Fred  Goetz,  Cadott 
Daniel  C,  Grady,  Madison 
Marshall  C.  Graff,  Appleton 
George  W,  Gressman,  Janesville 
John  W.  Cross,  Janesville 
Evangeline  Gunderson,  Oconomowoc 
Mrs.  Forrest  I).  Gunderson,  Oconomowoc 
Nicholas  Gunderson,  Madison 
Farl  M.  Hale,  Fan  Claire 
J.  M.  Hamer,  Wilmette,  111. 
Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  1).,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Hansen,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Aurelia  Harder,  Milwaukee 
Josephine  F.  Harper,  Madison 
Minnie  W.  Hastings,  Madison 
William  A    Hastings,  Madison 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hastings,  Madison 
II. u  s  w.  Hefke,  M.  IX.  Milwaukee 
Edward  W.  Heller,  Marshfield 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hemingway,  Madison 
Ft.  Col.  William  Herzog,  Chicago,  III. 
'Rev.  Samuel  Hirshberg,  Milwaukee 
Horai  e  King  1 1 < >ll<  > .  1  .a  Crosse 
Mrs.  Horace  King  Holley,  La  Cross, 
Jesse  I  lolman,  South  W  ,i\  in 
Hugh  M.  I  (olmes   W  auw  atosa 


Rev.  F.  F.  Horth,  Madison 
Ralph  M.  Hoyt,  Milwaukee 

Franklin  S.  Hubbard,  Kenosha 
Frank  E.  Huettner,  Cadott 
Donald  H.  Hunter,  Milwaukee 
A    R,  Jennings,  Madison 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Jennings,  Madison 
George  H.  Johnson,  Madison 
Mrs.  Nellie  Kedzie  Jones.   Madison 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones.   Tulsa,  Okla. 
Mildred  M.  Kaeding,  Madison 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit 
Edward  C.  Kelling,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Kellinjj,  Wauwatosa 
James  K.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Roland  A.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Kelling,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Demis  F.  Kingery,  Fake  Geneva 
Mrs.  Fdward  Kingston,  Madison 
Mrs.  Grace  Kingston,  Madison 
Neal  Kingston,  Madison 
Frank  Klement,  Milwaukee 
Walter  D.  Kline,  Milwaukee 
Mrs  Walter  D.  Kline.  Milwaukee 
Herman  Knitter.  Cadott 
Edward  ().  Kohls.  Chippewa  kails 
Charlotte  Kohn,  La  Crosse 
Mrs.  Ellinore  Konrad,  Milwaukee 
Judge  Arthur  Kopp.  Platteville 
Edward  C.  Kraemer,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Relic  Krampeter,  Mondovi 

Richard  E.  Kruu,  Milwaukee 
Harold  Kubly,  Madison 
W.   !•'.   Kurfess,  Milwaukee 
William  M.  Famcrs,  Milwaukee 
Harry  J.  Landry,  Wisconsin  Dells 
Mrs.  II.  J.  Landry,  Wisconsin  Dells 
Howard  1'.  Landry,  I).  D.  S.,  Cadott 
Mrs.  II.  I1.  Landry,  Cadott 
Mrs.  Helen  L.  Lane.  Milwaukee 
Vm\    F.   Larldn,  Madison 
Helen  M.  Farkin,  Madison 
A.  C.   Larson,  Madison 
Mis   A.  C.  Larson,  Madison 
Harriet  C.  Latham,  Madison 
Gordon  Leiser,  Cadott 

Arthur  F.   Lenicheck,  Wauwatosa 

Mrs.  Arno  T.  Fen/.  Madison 

Fail  Liddell,  Cadott 

1'.  F.  Lincoln.  Richland  Center 

Mis    V    H.  Find.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Freas  M.  Long,  Madison 

Clifford  F.  Ford.  Madison 

Mis,   \\  la   l.o\  ell.   Madl-on 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Lowman,  Madison 
Richard  F.  Futkm.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Mrs.  E   L.  Luther,  Madison 

Rev.  J.  L.  McCorison  Jr.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Leona  McCutcheon,  Madison 

James  J.  McDonald,  Madison 

Otto  J.  Madland,  Madison 

W.  W.  Mansfield,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Ada  White  Manzer,  Madison 

Warren  B.  Martin,  Woodford 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Martin,  Woodford 

Fred  M.  Mason,  Madison 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Mason,  Madison 

G.  M.  Matthews,  Madison 

Mrs   La  Velle  Thompson  Maze,  Fond  du 

Lac 
Mrs.  Marie  Merrill,  Madison 
William  S.  Middleton,  M.  D.,  Madison 
W.  Llewellyn  Millar,  Madison 
George  A.  Miller,  Cadott 
Ralph  J.  Miller,  Madison 
Katherine  S.  Minch,  Madison 
Arthur  Moody,  Platteville 

E.  H.  Mueller,  Madison 
Oscar  Mueller,  Madison 

A.  T.  Nabbefeld,  Cadott 
Ralph  G.  Newman,  Chicago 
Northland  College  Library,  Ashland 
Mrs.  Clinton  V.  Nuzum,  Viroqua 
Ethel  Nuzum,  Madison 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Nuzum,  Madison 
Allen  E.  Oakey,  Madison 
Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Olbrich,  Madison 
Lester  W.  Olson,  Milwaukee 
Rudie  J.  Olson,  Oak  Park.  111. 
T.  S.  O'Malley,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
Roger  D.  O'Neal,  Beloit 
Mrs.  Vera  Ostrander,  Madison 
N.  F.  Panzenhagen,  Cadott 
Maurice  S.  Park,  Madison 
William  L.  Pieplow,  Milwaukee 
Harry  M.  Pillsbury,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Plaenert,  Madison 
Emily  Pokorny,  Madison 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Price,  Madison 

F.  Irene  Prindle,  Madison 
Albert  S.  Puelicher,  Milwaukee 

Rev.  O.  B.  Ransopher,  Wisconsin  Rapids 

B.  F.  Rahn,  M.  D.,  Cornell 
Hans  H.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Oscar  Rennebohm,  Madison 
Otto  C.  Rentner,  Appleton 
George  F.  Rentschler,  Madison 
Frederic  E.  Risser,  Madison 
Reed  A.  Rose,  Madison 
Joseph  Rothschild,  Madison 
Harris  E.  Russell,  Racine 

Mrs.  Mary  Touhy  Ryan,  Madison 


Kenneth  E.  Salzer,  La  Crosse 
Mrs.  John  L.  Sammis,  Madison 
Harry  Sauthoff,  Madison 
E.  J.  B.  Schubring,  Madison 
nVilliam  C.  Schulze,  Racine 
Lorenz  G.  Schumm,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Gilbert  G.  Scott,  Tomah 
Joseph  Scott,  Woodford 
Jerome  M.  Slechta,  Jefferson 
Allen  Slichter,  Milwaukee 
Margaret  M.  Smith,  Madison 
Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Sondergaard,  Madison 
Mrs.  Alma  Speckner,  Madison 
William  H.  Spohn,  Madison 
Edward  H.  Sprangers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ralph  P.  Sproule,  M.  D.,  Milwaulcee 
Laura  S.  Stark,  Madison 
Alvin  Glen  Steele,  Waukau 
Mrs.  Alva  Glen  Steele,  Waukau 
Leroy  O.  Steller,  Milwaukee 
H.  A.  Stikhevitz,  Blue  Mounds 
Elmer  C.  Suess,  Milwaukee 
Rev.  Alfred  W.  Swan,  Madison 
Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 
Mrs.  Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 
Maurice  J.  Swetland,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Mrs.  George  K.  Tallman,  Janesville 
Mrs.  William  A.  Taylor,  Portage 
W.  W.  Theisen,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Thomas,  Madison 
Tom  Tobola,  Cadott 
Edward  Tough,  Madison 
Asher  E.  Treat,  Dumont,  N.  J. 
Arthur  F.  Trebilcock,  Milwaukee 
Ronald  F.  Treichel,  Milwaukee 
Walter  H.  Treichel,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Treichel,  Milwaukee 
Matt.  Turecek,  Cadott 
Rev.  Robert  D.  Vinter,  La  Crosse 
Harry  F.  Vogts,  Madison 
J.  O.  Waedekin,  Milwaukee 
Judge  Carl  E.  Wahlstrom,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Mary  Waterstreet,  Spring  Green 
Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Watts,  Madison 
Frederick  S.  Weiser,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 
Rufus  F.  Wells,  Madison 
Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Wells,  Madison 
Roland  K.  Wilde,  Milwaukee 
William  K.  Winkler,  Milwaukee 
Herman  L.  Wittwer,  Madison 
Frank  F.  Wolfgram,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Woods,  La  Crosse 
Arthur  L.  Worthman,  Madison 
Mary  Worthman,  Madison 
John  W.  Wyngaard,  Madison 
Dr.  C.  E.  Zenner,  Cadott 
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